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ORGANIZATION—SECRET TO THE SUCCESS 
OF FAIRS 


INTRODUCTION 


The healthy growth of a business enterprise is dependent 
among other things, upon proper organization. The more com- 
plex the enterprise, the more difficult is the determination of the 
proper organization. Probably no community enterprise is more 
heterogeneous than is the community fair. On the fair grounds 
may be found representative displays of any industry in the com- 
munity. There will be represented some form of entertainment, 
education, government, safety, charity, public service, and other 
public or private enterprises. In order to get all activities coordi- 
nated into a smooth-running, homogeneous whole there must be 
a sound organization with suitable executive leadership working as 
a team. 

The aim of this study is to survey through its organizational 
structure the current and potential penetrating power of the fair 
in a community. The term “organization” is used in this paper 
in a strictly technical sense as a group of people with definite job 
assignments and with authority for accomplishing these tasks. 
Organization, in conjunction with promotion and operation of 
fairs, is the key to keeping them open. 

This paper will discuss some of the fundamental functions of 
management as they relate to fairs—planning, organizing, leader- 
ship, and control, all of which point up total organization and 
management. Space will be devoted to types of exhibits such as 
agricultural, industrial, governmental, and do-it-yourself exhibits. 
Consideration will be given to prizes, to criticisms of fairs and 
judging at fairs, to the fair-goers themselves, to examples of 
fairs, to the varied uses of the fair facilities, and to varied proj- 
ects sponsored by the fair associations. Also, space will be devoted 
to a comparison of costs of fairs and to their value. 


Purpose oF Farrs 

The question is asked, “Why bother with a study of the organ- 
ization of a fair when there are so many bigger businesses avail- 
able for study from an organizational standpoint?’ The answer 
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is that the premise of fairs being small business is wrong. Mr. 
James H. Stewart, President, International Association of Fairs 
and Expositions, says, “. . . the 2,000 individual fairs . . . have 
an annual patronage of 85,000,000.”’ That is, during the year, one 
of every two people in the United States goes to a community 
fair at the county, district, regional, or state level, not counting 
the church, school, fund-raising, and purely recreational local 
fairs. Almost as many people go to fairs as are included in the 
entire work force of the United States. Although on the surface 
it would seem that the organization for a fair would be relatively 
small, actually, because of the fact that practically every type of 
business enterprise is represented at the fair, such organization 
could be one of the largest organizations in the entire community. 
By diversification of membership all of the interests of the com- 
munity may be represented and emphasis directed to every walk 
of community life. 

The primary purpose of fairs today, in contrast to the purpose 
when fairs originated, is to show to the people of the community 
the progress taking place from year to year. “Community,” in 
the sense used in this paper, means the trade area served by the 
fair center. It may be a city, county, group of counties, state, the 
nation, or the world. There are successful large fairs which exist 
purely for entertainment purposes, but they are exceptions to 
the rule. At least, the Steele County Free Fair, Owatonna, Min- 
nesota, says that its first emphasis is placed on entertainment. 
Likewise, Mississippi County Fair Association, Inc., Blytheville, 
Arkansas, claims that its first emphasis is on entertainment. “En- 
tertainment” appears to be a matter of definition, however, as the 
educational exhibits and the money spent for prizes must have 
considerable bearing on the success of the fair as reflected in gate 
receipts. 

The majority of fairs places first emphasis on agricultural 
accomplishments. In fairs above the county level a great deal of 
emphasis is placed on industry. All of these exhibits, although 
classified as cultural, educational, social, or in whatever group 
placed, could be labeled as entertaining. In the final analysis all 
fairs seem to be educational in nature, intending to provide a 
needed service to the community. 


History oF Farrs 
Someone may suggest, “The organization of fairs will evolve 
like that of business enterprises. As the need for the change 
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arises, those changes will be made in keeping with modern prog- 
ress.” Historically, records show that fairs have been in exist- 
ence since 600 B.C. Their fortunes have run the gamut from 
good to bad. The prophet Ezekiel writes of well-organized fairs 
during his time where precious metals, furs, precious stones, fine 
clothes and cloth, and foodstuffs from all over the known world 
were displayed and sold.! These Biblical fairs seem to have origi- 
nated in connection with religious activities. The very name “fair” 
derives from a Latin word “feriae’’ meaning “holy days.” The 
purpose was to assist traders in disposing of their wares. Enter- 
tainment was added later in order to increase attendance. 

Fairs took on national aspects in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
Then, after degenerating to accommodate purely pleasure-seekers 
during the 15th century, fairs were revived and during the 19th 
century took on international flavor. Although they became known 
as world fairs only from the mid-19th century, they were prob- 
ably international in scope from the very beginning. The traders 
were not necessarily local merchants but traveling caravaneers, 
traversing many international boundaries and displaying an inter- 
national conglomeration of goods. 

Many of America’s early fairs were initiated with purely 
educational exhibits as their offering. Today, most successful 
fairs are both educational and entertaining. Probably the first 
rai, ae icdot Ove of the first, in the United States, was the York 
Fair in Pennsylvania. According to their brochure, the York Fair 
was started in 1765 under a charter granted by Thomas Penn, son 
of the founder of Pennsylvania. It flourished for fifty years as an 
annual or semi-annual event in the growing community of York. 
Brawls developed and a grand jury declared the fair to be a pub- 
lic nuisance, and it was discontinued; but it was reorganized in 
1851. Other fairs came into being; but the first permanent fair 
in the United States was chartered at Berkshire, Massachusetts, 
in 1810, This association is usually pointed out as the first fair 
in the United States although the York Fair predated the Berk- 
shire Fair by some forty-five years. 

Originally, fairs took advantage of church festivals for success. 
In essence, the church gathered the crowds for religious purposes 
and the fair’s promoters took advantage of the advertising media 
of the church. The idea of religion was primary, fairs secondary. 
Today, the plans for fairs are primary. Other activities take 
advantage of the fair crowds to get maximum recognition. 


1Holy Bible. Ezekiel 27 :12-27. 
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FUNDAMENTAL FUNCTIONS 
OF FAIR MANAGEMENT 


The responsibility for fair planning is not uniform throughout 
the “fair world.” Plans are sometimes made entirely by the 
officers and directors of the fair; other fairs invite civic-minded 
citizens from the area to help plan, including regular exhibitors. 
Regardless of who is responsible, planning is essential to the suc- 
cess of the fair. 

The objective of the fair must be determined before planning 
can be properly done. If the objective is in accordance with the 
slogan, “to. promote progress among all the people,” of a com- 
munity, then industrialists, agriculturists, financiers, and fair ex- 
ecutives alike must have a hand in planning. With all planners 
meeting together periodically, the potential for the fair will be 
kept constantly before the organization and that potential will be 
developed within the means of the fair’s finances. 

If the fair, in addition, intends to be “‘an outstanding attraction 
for young and old alike,” it would be wise to include in the plan- 
ning those young people who are to enjoy the attractions. The 
youth angle can be a very definite, dynamic contribution to plan- 
ning. The inclusion of young people is in keeping with modern 
concepts of public relations; that is, a person of any age will be 
more apt to accept a decision if he feels that he had a part in mak- 
ing that decision. 

The actual planning may be divided into two categories. First 
comes preliminary planning, culminating in the decision to initiate 
a fair. People interested in underwriting the cost of the fair should 
have primary contact in this phase of planning. The second phase 
is the planning necessary to perpetuate the annual programs for 
culture, education, and entertainment. It is the latter type of 
planning with which this paper is concerned. Frank Wylie, Pub- 
lic Relations Director for Dodge Brothers Corporation, says that 
planning for fairs must be long-range, extending forward five to 
ten years from the present.? 

The successful operation of the fair is undoubtedly the most 
important job the fair directors have facing them. There are 
“good Joes” who would be willing to be directors in order to 
lend their prestige and to capitalize on the prestige of the assign- 


aan Wylie, International Association of Fairs and Expositions, June, 
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ment, but who would not turn a hand toward making the fair a 
success. Every non-working “good Joe” takes up space and 
authority that otherwise should be given to a working director. 
It is doubtful that anyone goes to a fair because he knows some 
specific individual as a director. People attend for the cultural, 
educational, or entertainment values offered. 


The fair should be organized to show that it is an activity of 
the entire community and able to permeate to the most far-reach- 
ing corner of the trade area. A person may be given organiza- 
tional responsibility for a county. He might select a responsible 
citizen in each city, town, village, or township, who in turn could 
organize the planning and working committees within his own 
area. This organizational structure would fill the need (1) of 
permeating to the farthest corner, and (2) of having communities 
contribute. In organizing for fairs on regional or state levels, the 
organizations of lesser fairs within their areas may logically be 
called upon instead of individuals directly. 


The fair manager furnishes the professional managerial lead- 
ership, but technical experts are indispensable. Industrialists, who 
understand the limitations of industrial displays, should guide 
the planning and construction of displays of all industry. Some- 
one who knows the problems of the farmer and speaks the lan- 
guage of the agriculturalist should plan these displays. Educators 
should advise on acceptable methods of presenting strictly educa- 
tional displays and on the educational effects of other displays. 
Judges should not be appointed without some advice on charac- 
teristics of judges and standards for judging from a representa- 
tive group of exhibitors. 


“Controlling,” another basic function of management, is getting 
the job done according to plans.’ Standards, the basis of controll- 
ing, are based on community needs as well as the potential worth 
in respect to inter-community needs. Standards established by 
outsiders may be accepted by local fairs as well as the standards 
established by local citizenry, and all will be influenced by the 
budget. The amount of controlling to be accomplished will be di- 


3In addition to the managerial functions of planning, organizing, and 
controlling, something could be said concerning the managerial function 
of “actuating” or the part leadership plays in the management of fairs, 
Even though leadership may be found in varying degrees, a discussion 
of the topic will be dispensed with in this study because of the many 
intangibles. 
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rectly in proportion to the standards that are established for the 
operation. 


Establishing good public relations may be considered as another 
basic managerial function. Every exhibit, every exhibitor, every 
member of the operating and planning organization, and every 
newspaper, radio, and television item about fairs is part of the 
public relations program. The extent of the public relations effort 
is dependent on the planning group, and good public relations 
contribute to the success of a fair. The coordinated efforts of all 
activities can be summed up into public relations. 


To be a success, a fair must be everybody’s fair, and the use 
of communications people produces this special effect. Communi- 
cations facilities must be present because of their fundamental use 
as advertising media. Newspapers, radio, and television must be 
utilized. Newspapers are unique barometers because their circu- 
lation reflects the extent of the trading area. Changes in circula- 
tion of newspapers in the rural areas and outlying counties may 
reflect changes in effectiveness of the fair. 


Since fairs are of community interest, civic organizations 
should be kept fully informed with regard to fair promotion. 
Every civic organization in the area should have an information 
program scheduled. A regular meeting some time prior to the con- 
vening of the fair is desirable. Local 4-H Clubbers, FFA-ers, and 
FHA-ers should be walking advertisements just prior to the fair. 


These media of communication must be organized into a 
homogeneous group and all fair activities announced through this 
group. Coordination benefits each member and allows for the 
help which each representative might contribute to the whole. 


WHO ARE THE FAIR-GOERS? 


The question could very easily be raised, “Who goes to the 
fair?” Is it the people with nothing else to do? Is it the educated 
people seeking more education? Is it the people with modest in- 
comes? All of these questions are important when considering 
the organization of a fair. 


According to an independent survey published in the California 
State Fair brochure, the average fair-goer is from the above aver- 
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age income bracket. Three-fourths of them have family incomes 
above $4,000 and over 30% are in the $6,000 to $12,000 bracket. 
They buy more of the type of things shown at the fair than the 
average citizen. For instance, fair-goers spend 44% more for 
furniture and appliances than the United States average per capita. 
They also dine out 28% more, spend 23%4% more for food, 
21% more for drugs, 13% more for automobiles, 12%4% more for 
apparel, and 37% more at gas stations. 

Of the fair-goers, nearly one-third of them will become shop- 
pers of the future; therefore they are potential shoppers for their 
particular trading area. That is, 10.3% are below 6 years of age 
and 31.5% are under 18. Another 32.9% are between the ages 
of 19 and 35, which includes the group just becoming homemakers. 
In other words nearly one-half of the fair-goers are in, or will be 
going through, the formative period of developing preferences 
for one shopping center versus another. The shopping center that 
attracts them as shoppers will have secured customers for the 
future. Isn’t the diversion of a day or a week of one man’s busi- 
ness worth a potential fifty-year customer ? 


VALUES DERIVED 


John Maynard Keynes, British economist, says that one can 
expect each dollar of new investment to multiply normally about 
3 times before it stops its spending cycle. It appears that this 
multiplier theory also might apply to money invested in an enter- 
prise out of the ordinary routine of life. Money may be spent 
through a cycle created by the activities of the fair and then find 
its way into normal expenditures. In other words, it would seem 
that money spent at the fair might be the extra circulation of 
every community dollar. 

Likewise, the educational value can be appraised. Demon- 
strations of industrial progress and models of inventions are in- 
valuable as educational aids. Naturally the educational value does 
not stop there, but such knowledge forms the basis for additional 
advancement. Displays show what things do exist and encourage 
creativeness for rural and urban people alike. The agriculturalist 
sees new tools with which he can accomplish his work and learns 
new methods for performing his old functions. In turn he shows 
the origin of many of the urbanite’s commodities. The urbanite 
shows how raw materials are converted into manufactured goods. 
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DEFICIENCIES IN MANAGEMENT 


To answer the question, “Where are fairs falling down?” it 
could be said that the emphasis is frequently misplaced. Some 
fairs degenerated into a carnival and entertainment status and the 
people would not support them. Two examples are the York Fairs 
in the late 1790’s and the more recent predecessor of the Dixie 
Classic Fair, which changed objectives in 1955. 

Horse racing proved to be an unprofitable venture in the vast 
majority of instances.* Most fairs have tried horse racing at some 
time or other. Many of the fairs still sponsoring racing have been 
losing money for years on their racing events. Recently, some have 
changed to night racing and have increased attendance; but still 
the losses mount up. The few financially successful racing events 
are those having pari-mutuel betting. In many cases when fairs 
are financially unsuccessful due to losses on horse racing, the 
management is reluctant to dispense with the event. 

Local businessmen may object to contributing to or advocating 
the perpetuation of the fair. Their objection is that the local 
people are drawn away from regular business transactions. In- 
stead of the community getting the benefit of local income, out- 
siders receive it. For example, instead of attending local entertain- 
ments, fair-goers spend money at carnivals and this money travels 
to other communities. The money that is spent entirely for pleas- 
ure at the fair could have been spent for necessities of life had 
there been no fair. 

Of course the foregoing is not progressive thinking. The fair 
is the show window of the community and, like other advertising 
media, should direct the people’s attention to the shopping center 
of their trade area. People are susceptible to spectacular enter- 
tainment. The place to which they go regularly for spectaculars 
becomes their focal point between spectaculars. In other words, 
if Waco, Texas, is the place to which people go for spectacular 
entertainment, it is Waco, Texas, then, to which they go for 
many of their other needs. The price local business pays for year- 
round shopping from neighboring counties is the sponsorship of 
a fair. Naturally there are exceptions to the rule, but the fair is 
one of the ingredients for transforming a community into a shop- 
ping center and for expanding the trade area. 

A deficiency exists if all classes of cattle breeders are not prop- 


4International Association of Fairs and Expositions, Minutes Sixty-Sixth 
Annual Meeting, 1956, November 26-27-38, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, III. 
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erly represented on the planning and standardization committees. 
Frequently, it is claimed that show cattle breeders are being 
favored to the detriment of beef cattle breeders. Cattle are raised 
either for beef or for dairying. Show cattle of the essentially 
beef cattle variety are distinguished by being smaller bred than 
regular beef cattle. Breeders who want to win ribbons must breed 
smaller cattle to compete. Thus they claim that the standards at 
fairs retard rather than advance beef production. 


It is claimed that only half as much beef is now produced 
where dwarf cattle are emphasized for the same effort formerly 
made. Beef cattle breeders are either not exhibiting in the larger 
fairs due to retrogressive standards or breeders are lowering beef 
cattle standards.5 These errors have been recognized and cor- 
rective action initiated. Mr. Paul Swafford, Secretary, American 
Hereford Association, says: 


In my opinion we are going to see little more tendency 
toward greater weight for age. Back a few years ago, we got 
some of our cattle a little too small—there seems to be no 
question about it—but I am afraid the pendulum will swing 
too far the other way—weight only, and quality be hanged. 

I don’t think I should quit without defending our shows. 
I realize that there are perhaps a number of you who have 
been critical of the shows and who feel that you have been led 
off in the wrong direction, in some instances. I would be the 
last to claim the shows to be perfect. At the same time, I am 
firmly convinced that no other one single institution has had 
more influence on the improvement and maintenance of mod- 
ern type in our cattle than have the showings.°® 


A committee for formulating judging standards should include 
the breeders of all classes of cattle. Inasmuch as beef cattle are 
still predominant, as to number of head and pounds raised, the 
beef cattle breeders should have a prominent spot on the com- 
mittees for planning and judging standards. 


These objections to cattle judging standards may still be valid 
today. Errors in judging may not be wide-spread, but since some 
breeders think such discrepancies still exist, there must be some 
justification. A well-organized fair could develop goodwill by 
making an effort-to alleviate discrepancies within the standardiza- 
tion committee. 


5Consensus of opinion of several breeders who were interviewed. 
6Paul Swafford, American Hereford Journal, July 1, 1957. 
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WHAT IS THE PROFIT? 


Fairs flourished in the olden days because they supplemented 
an inadequate communications system. News traveled from per- 
son to person. Citizens were eager for news about the rest of the 
world. Traveling merchants brought the news and goods for 
display. The people purchased these ‘goods to encourage a return 
of the merchants for future fairs. Today, with daily newspapers 
in every community, with radio and television in every house, one 
would think that communications lacked nothing. Yet communica- 
tions lack a great deal. Until communications are supplemented 
with the personal contact, there will still be a strong motivation 
to use fairs for completing communications. 


Of the more than 2,000 fairs listed in the United States, the 
predominant type is the Agricultural Society. Attendance at fairs 
continues to increase every year. A general attendance increase 
does not mean that attendance at all fairs continues to increase; 
however, the successful fair attracts larger crowds. This benefits 
the participants, the local merchants, and the community. 


Much of the profit of the fair is educational. City people have 
been known to be amazed on seeing a cotton stalk with wads of 
cotton dangling from dozens of open cotton bolls. One cattle 
breeder said that cattlemen like to go to the fair to meet city peo- 
ple and get acquainted. Cattle breeders are proud of their prog- 
ress and enjoy telling about it; and city people discuss new ideas, 
available equipment, and bio-chemicals. 


Fairs are intended to encourage scientific progress and better 
profits in all fields including the breeding of beef cattle. For ex- 
ample, one breeder says, “You can see what fairs have done for 
this community by looking at the fifty-year improvement in our 
community of the cattle industry.” His thinking is that the current 
trend of poorer cattle breeding is only a temporary problem which 
is being solved. 


Mr. W. R. Gollihar, Polled Hereford Ranch, Whitney, Texas, 
says that he is no longer interested in show business. Yet he is 
one of the strongest boosters for fairs. He says “County fairs 
help poor kids.” Polled Herefords, his breed, consistently win 
prizes at county fairs where judging is based on beef potenital. 
Aside from prizes won, Mr. Gollihar sees a big value in permitting 
breeders to see what competitors are doing. Another rancher said 
that he felt that fairs contributed far more to the community (the 
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whole trading area) than the community contributed to the fair. 
This rancher feels that his gain, measured in educational terms, 
will pay a bigger financial return in the years ahead. 


DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS 


Hundreds of fairs are just “family get-togethers.” These ful- 
fill the purpose of fairs by bringing people together to learn of 
local progress and by presenting the usual entertainment. Th‘s 
satisfies fairgoers because they have come to accept the fair as an 
annual event where they get together with old friends. However, 
some fairs, if they depended entirely on the community spirit, 
would not thrive. Therefore, some spectacular attraction should 
supplement the community spirit. That something extra makes 
the fair outstanding and differentiates it from other fairs. 

For instance, Arkansas Valley Fair, Rocky Ford, Colorado, has 
its Watermelon Day. Ten thousand watermelons are given away 
to fair-goers. The Florida State Fair has its Gasparilla Pirate 
Festival. California State Fair and Exposition emphasizes unusual 
artistry in flowers and women’s fashions, making it unique among 
American Fairs. The fact that higher than average income groups 
attend the fair is the source of another idea for building prestige 
for this California fair. Utah State Fair capitalizes on its model 
mine, which ninety-six percent of its patrons visit. Steele County 
Free Fair stresses its being the original free fair of the North- 
west. It is one of the most successful county fairs in the United 
States, if attendance is a good barometer. 

Something of the local color duplicated from year to year seems 
to help build an espirit de corps which will perpetuate individual 
annual attendance. The feeling of being a part of or of belonging 
tends to build enthusiasm which will grow from year to year. 
Spectaculars are good, but they require heavy promotion each 
year ; whereas, when the people are part of the activities, little more 
than a reminder is required as the fair date approaches. 


HEART O’TEXAS FAIR, WACO, TEXAS 


How does the Heart O’Texas (H.O.T.) Fair fit into the gen- 
eral fair picture? How does its size compare with other fairs? 
How does its permium money compare? How does its potential 
compare? Are the weaknesses in fairs in general found here also? 
What are its strong points? These are ali questions which may 
be asked and which should be answered since this fair is the basis 
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for this study. The anwers to some of the questions are readily 
available, but in other cases much more research and analysis must 
be made because records are not available. 


H.O.T. is a new district fair, but on its initial showing 231,603 
people attended. This attendance is as large or larger than at 
nearly half of the state fairs of the nation and has fallen off only 
slightly on the succeeding two years of show. This attendance 
means that one of every two people in the trade area went io 
the fair, which is equal to the national average. No county fairs 
were found to equal this record and very few district fairs with 
greater attendance were found. 

How was the H.O.T. Fair conceived? How financed? The 
Waco Chamber of Commerce conceived the idea of a fair in Waco. 
A fair committee was appointed to make a study and submit 
recommendations to the Chamber. The recommendat’ons were 
for a county fair, initially financed by a bond issue. The county 
voted for a bond issue of $1,200,000 for this purpose. Adoption 
of the bond issue initially paid for the acquisition of 253 acres of 
land to be used for fair purposes, giving it one of the top ten 
largest fair grounds in America, according to best available evi- 
dence. 

After the bond election a fair board was appointed as a non- 
profit organization for the operation of the fair. The board leased 
the facilities for $1.00 per year. Businessmen in the city and 
county agreed to underwrite the fair for ten years against a loss 
of up to $100,000. 

Money from the fair, and from rental of the facilities and other 
activities, is used to meet current expenses as well as amortize the 
depreciation of the capital investment. In 1956 the cost of cash 
operations was met, but there was a loss on depreciation. The 
facilities of the fair are utilized throughout the year. Seldom does 
a week pass that some event is not held in the coliseum or in the 
stock sheds or other buildings. Equally as many people will attend 
these other events during the year as attend the fair during its 
week’s run in September and October. 

National cattle judging rules apply at H.O.T. Fair. Therefore, 
the charge that beef cattle breeders are discriminated against in 
favor of show cattle would be as applicable here as at any other 
fair. A study of premium lists shows that premiums for livestock 
exhibits at the H.O.T. compare favorably with the national aver- 
age, actually being higher than some of those of higher level 
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fairs; but in the home arts department the premiums are among 
the highest in the nation, including state fairs. 

Table 1 compares Heart O’Texas Fair with a half dozen other 
fairs of varying sizes. In most of the fairs listed in this table prizes 
are paid out that are not included in the premium list column. At 
H.O.T. Fair, for instance, rodeo and horse show prizes amount to 
$13,084 for a grand total of premiums and prizes of $36,585. These 
prizes are generally covered by spectator admission charges to see 
the events. Other fairs offer racing and other contests for which 
prizes may not properly be included as premiums. This table 
compares fairs on the basis of premiums only, which are not re- 
imbursable except insofar as entry fees are pooled with premium 
money. This practice seems to be uniform. 


TABLE 1 
COST OF ATTENDANCE PROMOTION 
Premium 
Admission Fee Premiums* Admission** Per 
FAIR Child Adult Attendance 


California State Free 50c $250,000 823,887 29c 


Dixie Classic Free 75c 16,130 100,000 16c 
Florida State Free 50c 54,000 985,482 5.5¢ 
Southern States 25c 75¢ 15,000 200,000 7.5¢ 


Steele County Free Free 13,000 161,841 8.1c 


Free York 
Interstate 30c 60c 21,556 266,869 7.9 


Heart O’Texas 25c 50c 23,501 190,889 12.3c 


Sources of Data: 
*—Individual fair managers. 
**__Member and Data List, 1957, International Association of 
Fairs and Expositions. 
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It is difficult to draw valid conclusions from data in Table 1. 
It does not seem logical that high premiums should turn people 
away from the fair. For example, it is difficult to explain the 
higher premium-to-attendance ratio of the California State Fair 
as contrasted with the lower ratio of the Florida State Fair. It 
is recognized that premiums are used to attract exhibitors and 
quality exhibits should attract attendance. 


High premium rates per attendance may actually be pointing 
to quality. The California State Fair advertises as the “Prestige 
Fair.” They have the highest ratio of premium to attendance of 
any fair so far analyzed. The Dixie Classic Fair has the highest 
ratio found among the non-state fairs. Dixie Classic’s ratio may 
easily point up quality, also. The Dixie Classic is the object of a 
rebuilding program after the deterioration of its predecessor. A 
reputation needs to be built at almost any immediate cost if this 
new venture is to overcome local prejudices which have been 
established by its forerunner. 


ACTIVITIES SUITABLE FOR FAIR SPONSORSHIP 


There are many activities that may be undertaken by fairs 
which have a high probability of success and which will not hurt 
the sensibilities of the most sensitive citizen. A fair would seem 
to jeopardize its future as a project calling for civic support if it 
antagonized any particularly large group of people. Many people 
object to gambling; hence they object to horse racing. Many 
object to sex emphasis and thus object to risque shows. The 
following activities, however, could hardly be objected to by the 
most critical : 

1. Permanent displays on the fair grounds depicting local 


historical folklore such as pioneer life, ranch life, mining, 
and native industry. 

2. Co-sponsorship of FFA, FHA, 4-H activities of breeding 
and judging. 

3. Year-round use of the fair facilities for traveling music 
shows, circuses, athletic contests, religious revivals, civic 
functions, etc. 

4. Development of good public relations. Potential assistants 
from all sections of the community may be visited and in- 
vited to visit the fair center during the year. 

5. Foster folk-lore in the community year-round, such as dress, 
customs, and colloquial language. 


6. Sponsorship of contests such as beauty, music, athletic, 
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breeding, crop improvement, handicraft, entertainment and 
exhibit improvement, and art. 

7. Sponsorship of agricultural improvement. Establish labora- 
tory for soil testing, pollenation, and crop rotation. 

8. Sponsorship of county exhibits. Each county in the higher 
level fairs may be encouraged to build exhibits depicting 
life within that county. Prizes would be in order for the 
best displays. 


Some of the above mentioned activities may already be projects 
of organizations other than fairs. It is not suggested that fairs 
should try to duplicate what is already being done. Most of the 
current projects are on display purely on a local basis. The 
thought is to establish, on a year-round basis, some displays on the 
fair grounds. In other cases the idea might be sold to all those 
who are sponsoring local projects to consider themselves on the 
fair committee for bringing all local endeavor together for com- 
parison and to sponsor the same events throughout the fair com- 
munity as a fair sponsored activity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A fair is considered either an asset or a liability to its com- 
munity. Every member of the community should be encouraged 
to participate in its fair. As a community asset everyone benefits 
from a fair. 

One of the greatest opportunities for furthering local pride is 
in the use of local educational exhibits at county fairs. These 
would depict folklore and historical facts of the community. 

The fair is excellent as an agency for introducing industrial 
innovations to future consumers. Eighty-five million fair-goers 
magnify the objective of the old Chinese proverb that ‘one picture 
is worth a thousand words.” 

The fair is especially useful as a medium for drawing youth, 
the future buyers, to the trade area. The community to which 
today’s youth is drawn, making allowances for population mobility, 
will be their sphere of operations tomorrow. 

Fairs offer the challenge of adventure to youth, both in the 
world of “make-believe” and in the world of scientific achieve- 
ments. Fairs offer the evidence of accomplishment to adults who 
years ago did not believe it could be done, but now see the 
reality as more amazing than fiction. 

Fairs are superior public relations media. The agricultural 
producer meets the consumer on a personal basis. The industrial- 
ist exchanges ideas with the farmer. The consumer is educated 
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through exhibits and displays. Vocational-agricultural movements 
get their greatest boost from participation privileges of high school 
FFA and FHA members. 

The organization for actuating and controlling a fair is one of 
the most heterogeneous managerial groups. Usually the only mem- 
ber of the staff experienced in fair organization “know-how” is the 
general manager. The president could come from any profession, 
trade, or business. The division superintendents are speciaiists 
by hobby or vocation and more than likely their interest is purely 
civic. The members of the directorate represent business firms, 
civic organizations, professional groups, and charitable enter- 
prises which are foreign to the operation of fairs generally. The 
common meeting ground for all is civic-mindedness, educational 
opportunities, and public relations. 

One important axiom for the fair organization is, “Never put 
a ‘good Joe’ on the board of directors purely for prestige pur- 
poses.” Fair directors must have more than a personal interest. 
People go to fairs for culture, education, and entertainment. Unless 
these are on a high level worthy of the personal efforts of a busy 
businessman, the normal fair-goers will start looking elsewhere. 

Planning committees should not overlook the valuable assistance 
of youth. This primarily means teen-agers with fresh and original 
ideas. There is much evidence that many exhibits, both edu- 
cational and cultural, are specifically designed with youth in mind. 
Thus youth is being fashioned, motivated, and educated by these 
exhibits. If youth does not find enough interest to motivate return 
visits, youth will not be influenced to become the “fair-minded” 
adult so necessary to perpetuate sponsorship of future fairs. 

Fairs are the “Show Windows of the Community.” The 
success of fairs is measured currently by attendance and income, 
but the long-range value of the community may not be adequately 
evaluated. The organization for operating fairs, although being 
interested in current values, should not fail to observe a long range 
viewpoint in their operational planning. All factions having an 
interest in the fair should be invited to contribute. 

All media for advertising should be employed actively in the 
working organization. Conversely, the fair’s influence definitely 
will not permeate much beyond the zone of communications. Once 
the trade area to be influenced has been determined, it should be 
covered with intelligent information into the farthest corners. 

The fair organization and its efforts are the secret to the 
fair’s success. 
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QUESTIONNAIRES FRoM MANAGERS OF THE FOLLOWING Fairs: 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, Alabama 

Northeast Arkansas District Fair, Blytheville, Arkansas 

California Mid-Winter Fair, Imperial, California 

California State Fair and Exposition, Sacramento, California 

Arkansas Valley Fair and Watermelon Day, Rocky Ford, Colorado 

Lake County Fair and Flower Show, Eustis, Florida 

West Idaho State Fair, Boise, Idaho 

Mineola Fair and Industrial Exposition, Westbury, Long Island, 
New York. 

Cleveland County Fair, Shelby, North Carolina 

Dixie Classic Fair, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 

Southern States Fair, Charlotte, North Carolina 

Steele County Free Fair, Owatonna, Minnesota 

Montgomery County Agricultural Fair, Dayton, Ohio 

York Inter-State Fair, York, Pennsylvania 

East Tennessee District Fair, Kingsport, Tennessee 

Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Heart O’Texas Fair, Waco, Texas 
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Mr. W. G. (Bill) Allen, President, Heart O’Texas Hereford 
Association, Waco, Texas 

Mr. Larry Boswell, Beef Cattle Breeder, Whitney, Texas 

Mr. J. F. Brown, Agricultural-Vocational Teacher, Whitney, 
Texas 

Mr. J. B. Dorton, Secretary, North Carolina Association of Agri- 
cultural Fairs, Charlotte, North Carolina. 

Mr. W. R. Gollihar, Owner, Polled Hereford Ranch, Whitney, 
Texas 

Mr. R. H. McIntosh, Manager, Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, 

Alabama 

Mr. Othel Neely, President, Texas Association of Fairs and 
Expositions, Waco, Texas 

Mr. W. B. Vines, General Manager, Shannon Farms, Whitney, 
Texas 
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